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Popular Fales. 





TE FIRST AND SECOND TUSBAND3 
\ TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Concluded) 

The rumor of this discovery spread in a few hours 
ough the whole city of Thoulouse ; and it no soon- 
rhecame rife, than many who knew Bertrand, and 
wd vever doubted his identity, began to grow sudden- 
dubious, remembering sundry remarkable circum- | 

| 

| 


had excited their suspi- 





ances, Which the 
ons from the first; 
) tong Others wondered | 
w¢ Christine could have been deceived ; while some 


ale, concluding that Bertrand 


irs, they held their 


} ae ie ae 
ade merry Wit. the 


nist have hewit hed 


her with love-charms, or else, 


tcha ernaingsivy nrac 
at sneé CUNY yrAc 


a seeming imposition on 





We enlar 
Brseif, t@ SQuace 2 


¢ widowhood, fearing to marry 


ain, till she were assured of her husband’s death. 


Jy thie 


The next day Bertrand was apprehended upon aj 


brraut of the criminal court, and carried to prison. | 
he ground of his arrest was a bild of complaint pre- | 
i iminal judge, by M. Boissard, in 

ing forth that he had ¢ falsely, |! 


imposed upon Christine de 





name, and passing himself upon } 

ls ;’ and praying, in conclusion, 

it ‘he migit be condemned to make satisfaction to 
ing, for the breach of his laws, to demand pardon, | 

heaven, the king, and Christine, with his head 
be,and his fect naked, with a lighted torch in his | 
mi; and that he should be further adjudged to pay | 
stid Christine de Rois two thousand livres for the | 





ament of ail parties, Bertrand in his 


‘complaint,’ made no confession | 


} 
against him, but boldly asserted 





was the pe 
per 


on he had represented himself to be. 


WHnQie atair 


islawoa 41; y oy ° | 
declared the fair was a wicked conspira- | 
ontrived hw tha fathae . Tot gt ax ° | 
contrived by the father of Christine, with the aid 
the Sieur d’Anglade, for the 


purpose of obtaining |) 
ej Wssessiny 4 ‘ 4 Ap 1, 
eer possession of certain property which would 
tohimat his (Bertrand? 
f preyat 


Prevaued nnon his wif: 
act a 


eas 


“ 1 
Ds) 


) death, and that they || 

, Christine de Rols, who 
weak understanding, to join with 
hi. He entered into an account of the reasons 
ich had induced him to leave his home ; set forth 


s & Nerson of 


various adventures he had gone through; stated | 
at the end of seven years, he was seized with an | 


ent dag; t( thrn hie wit : ; | 
nt desire to return to his wife and child, and doing || 





e had been reeeived by Christine | 
notwithstanding the alterations || 


ec time, great fatigue, and the cutting off his hair, | 
At the close he prayed that ‘his wife 

ht be confronted with 
at ee a ‘ i ‘ | 
J believe she would persist in denying the I 
B; that his calumniator 


ty, mig 


h 


4 


7 


EeaaT : 
called for upon him ; that Ch 
out of the hands of ] 


h diss} ath a 2 | 
ae his effects ; and finally, that he should | 
‘clared innocent of all the crimes laid to his || 


e,? 





dias . 
criminal judge cited Bertrand to appear before 
and subjected him to a rigorous 
He question 


though, as it was no business of || 


| court to the parliament of ‘T'houlouse. 
| dinary cause having now excited intense interest, the 
cs private examina- || appeal and the probable judgment of the parliament 
ed him as to various matters which || were the only subjects talked of throughout the city. 
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had happened in Thoulouse when he must have been 
a boy; the place of his birth, his father, mother, sis- 
ters, and other relations; his marriage with Chris- 
tine; the persons who were present; their ditierent 
dresses, the name of the priest who performed the 
ceremony, &c. To all these interrogatories Bertrand 
answered clearly and distinctly ; and, as if not satisti- 
ed to have done thus much, he voluntarily spoke of 
his daughter Henriette, of the day she was born, of 
his own departure, of the persons he met on the road, 
of the towns he passed through on his way to Spain, 
and of numerous persons whom he knew in tliat country. 

The next step was to obtain from Christine, her fa- 
ther, and others whom Bertrand had named, their an- 
swers to the same points. There was, substantially a 
perfect correspondence between them ; the discrep- 
ancies being of so insignificant a character that they 
could not be said to invalidate the truth of what Ber- 


'| trand had asserted. 


Thirteen witnesses were next examined, who de- 
clared upon oath, that the accused was Bertrand de 
Rols ; that they had known him from his infaney, and 
that they were well acquainted with his 
ners, aid tone of voice. 


person, man- 
On the other hand, an equal 
if not greater number, declared he was not Bertrand 
de Rois; while the Sieur d’Anglade positively swore 
his name was Arnaud du ‘Tih, that he was born at 
Caen in Normandy, and that his family 
there. A third class of witnesses were ready to swear, 
that if he were not Bertrand de Rols, there was such 


a wonderful resemblance between 


still resided 


him and the true 
Bertrand, that it would be impossible to say which 
was which, were they standing side by side; thus 


|i seeming to confirm an observation of Lope de Veca 
f=) I Phe) 


that nature, sometimes weary of designing new faces, 
copies, now and then, with admirable exactness, from 
those she has already produced. 

The last attempt to solve this curious mystery, af- 
ter the court hed occupied several weeks with receiv- 
ing evidence and hearing eloquent and ingenious coun- 


sel on both sides, was an order by the criminal judge 


|to have two reports laid before him; the one as to 


the resemblance or non-resemblanee of Henriette to 


the accused; the other, as to her iikeness, or other- 


wise, to the sisters of Bertrand de Rols. ‘These re- 


| ports were accordingly made, and by the first, it ap- 


peared that Henriette did not resemble the accused at 
all; by the second, that she was very like her father’s 
sisters. 
At length the court named a day for pronouncing its 
sentence. 
‘That Arnard du Tilh is guilty and convicted of 
being an impostor ; 


It was in the foliowing words: 


for which crime he is condemned 


to lose his head ; and further, that lis body be after- 


n, because he could not |! wards divided into four quarters.’ 


avery one cried out upon this sentence—every one 


. ss ee alll a ed as . 

‘s, according to the laws of|! asked, * What grounds has tlie judge for pronouncing 

ht } onda canal a.) > yi if . e Bs - : x . " 

Ht be condemmed to sufier the punishments | it—unless, indeed, he has had the benefit of some di- 
at} . i & . . . ° 

; ristine should be ta- || yine inspiration to reveal the truth in a matter beset 

4s enemies, and be restrained || with doubts to all except himself? 


Bertrand complained veliemently of its injustice ; 
and, without loss of time, appealed from the criminal 


This extraor- | 


NUMBER 14. 


r 


" + one . aa ] ' 

hat august assembly, as soon as the necessary 
documents were propery before them, determined to 
make their inquisition not only with all due solemnity 


but ina manner which should present the case in a 


neu fire P D asset Lo hast . »Ma fyP . ] 
reW form, and witha the best chances for unravelliiv 


its inystery. 

lu the first place, they ordered Christine and her 
father and the Sicur d’Anglade to be contronted with 
the accused in open court; but singly, one after the 
other. lua these confrontations Bertrand maintained 
the same unperturbed countenance, the same air of 
confidence, and answered every question with the 
same calm promptitude that he had evinced through- 
But M. de Boissard, 


and especially the timid, shrinking Christine, wheth- 


out his former examinations. 


er from beme abashed by the awful dignity of the tri- 
bunal, or from terror, lest the dreadful sentence of the 
inferior court should be contirmed, betrayed so much 
‘ 


2QnfISION and itat) 1 i, 
CONLUSION a2nd NCsSiwlarlon Lil Viet 


feeling was created at the very out 


replies, that a strong 


set im favor of the 


prisone r. it was not sulix it, however, to have be- 
fore them the accusers and the accused merely. They 
directed that evidence should be heard as to the prin- 
cipal facts in dispute, but with tis limitation, that 


t new witnesses should be examined. 


Several weeks were consumed in these inquiries, 
carried on, as they were, With the most minate atten- 
tion to every circumstance that coud by possibility 


ae, | 


tend to establish on either sid 

1 i } e 25 S —_— . : } : y 

But instedd of doing so, they seemge 1 to involve it in 
ay P| Macnee 

tenfold confisica. 


Vhen the 





judicial investigation terminated, the 


president went through an elaborate recapitulation of 





Beet As “ ; riM . ; 
the deposition of the witnesses. ‘he evidence stood 


] . 
thus : 


Five and forty witnesses affirmed positively that the 


accused was not Bertrand de 


, ; 
Rols; and among them 


7 sryi 7 1 ? ’ 1 I 
was a shoemaker of ‘'houlouse, who dc posea, that he 


had made shoes for the true Bertrand de Rols, whose 
_ i oe : aa avo 

foot reached to the twelfth mark upon his rule, where- 
as the prisoner’s foot reached no farther than the 


ninth mark. In addition to th: 


testimony of the Sieur 
d’Anglade, as to his name being Arnaud du ‘Tih, au 
uncle of the accused was brought forward, who recog- 
nized and ewned him for his nephew. One witness 
swore that the real Bertrand de Rols was an expert 
wrestler, while the accused knew nothing of wrest- 
ling. ‘I'wo persons swore that a soldier of the regi- 
giment of Rochefort, passing through Thoulouse, was 
surprised at hearing the prisoner cail himself Bertrand 
de Rols, he not only knowing his true name to be Ar- 

naud du Tilh, but, what was more extraordinary, de- 

claring that the real Bertrand de Rols was actually 
| living in Flanders, with a wooden leg, having lost 
the wars 


in that country. 


one of his legs during 
Great exertions were made to find out this soldier, 
| whose direct testimony would have been so important, 
but in vain. 
| On the other hand, there was nearly an equal num- 
i! ber of witnesses who swore that the accused was the 
‘true Bertrand de Rols, and among them his three sis- 
ters, and the husbands of two of them ! 
so, who had been present at the marriage of Bertrand 
‘land Christine, deposed in favor of the accused; and 
the greater part of the witnesses were unanimous in 
affirming, that the true Bertrand de Rols had two ticsi: 


Persons, al- 
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marks under his left eyebrow, that his right eye was || appointed, be placed side by side in open court, w hen! ed round him to offer congratulations, which h 
s - 


bloodshot, the nail of the first finger on the left hand 


crooked, and that he had three warts on his right | 


hand. 
the accused! 
stance, 


him as her husband, 
inhabitants of the city had eagerly given honorable 
testimony as to her moral character and other amia- 
ble qualities. This remarkable circumstance in favor 
of the accused, could not, therefore, 
any insinuations of motives 


improper operating a 


feigned deception, if deception there were, upon || 


Christine. 


Such being the singular aspect of this extraordina- | 


sulouse had 
the 


ry case, after the parliament of Th: 
nearly two months in investigating it, 
opinion was that the judgment of 
would be rev 


spent 





ersed. 


days pronouncing its sentence. 


Before the time expired, there was a rumor that 


the real Bertrand 
This report reached the ears of 
voutly prayed it might be true. 


Christine. 


She wished to see 


her husband once more, to receive his pardon, and | 


then, if it were heaven’s will she should continue to 
live, to pass the remainder of her days in a convent, 
expiating by hourly orisons and frequent penance her | 
involuntary crime. 


The fact was, emissaries had been secretly dis- 


patched by the president of the parliament into Flan- | 
ders, with instructions to use every possible means | 


for discovering whether, as the soldier had declared, 
Bertrand de Rols was serving with the army there. 


They were successful in finding a person of that name, | 
and with a wooden leg; and he declared himself to | 


be the individual they wanted. He affirmed, more- 


over, that he was well acquainted with Arnaud du| 


Tilh, and had heard of the process carrying on before 
the parliament of Thoulouse ; 
had played him false, in pretending she was the dupe 
ofan impostor, he had resolved to let the matter end 
as it might, with a determination never to return to 
his native place. It was with great reluctance, con- 
sequently, he consented to accompany the officers 
back, (or rather yielded to the coercion they were 
prepared to use if he resisted,) a circumstance which 


tended to create the suspicion that perhaps he would | 


turn out to be the imposior. 
When he arrived at Thoulouse he underwent many 


private examinations upon all the matters to which | 


the other had spoken. His answers were exactly the 


saime ; but he mentioned two or three rather particu- 


lar circumstances, with respect to which no questions | 
lad been put to the accused, who was therefore imme- | 


diately examined upon those new points, when it ap- 
peared he was perfectly acquainted with them. As 


to the personal resemblance, it was so wonderful, that | 


the president himself could not refrain from exclaim- 
ing, 
another, if she could show me such a likeness of my- 
self for her apology.’ 

Hitherto they had not been confronted ; but when 
the reputed Arnaud du Tilh was informed of the ar-| 
rival of Bertrand, he not only boldly denounced him || 
as the impostor, but declared he would consent to be || 
hanged if he did not prove him such. 

It was now ordered by the parliament that the two 
men should be attired exactly alike; and, on a day 


Every one of these was found onthe person of || 
It was considered a strong circum- | 
likewise, in his favor, that though his wife | 
now joined with her father in demanding justice upon | 
him as an impostor, not only had she at first welcomed | 
but had continued to live with | 
him as such for three years, while many of the chief 


be got rid of by | 


general | 
the inferior court | 
The parliament, however, (deter- | 
mined to give the subject the full benefit of mature | 
and dispassionate deliberation,) deferred for fourteen | 


de Rols bad arrived in Thoulouse. | 


She de-| 


but, believing his wife | 


‘ Methinks I must forgive my own wife’s taking || 


all the witnesses who had been examined tog gether | 
|should be brought in, one after the other, and point | 
‘out which was the true Bertrand. 

The day came. The court was crowded. 
had any occurrence in Thoulouse excited such an ab- | 
sorbing interest. 


Klevated ona platform, hung round 
with black, sat the true Bertrand and the counterfeit ; | 
but which was the true, and which was the counter- 
feit, it seemed hardly possible to determine. Alleyes | 
| were fixed upon them ; while a confused murmur of 
voices, and the words—‘ That is he !’—‘ No, 
| Bertrand.’—*I tell you that is Arnaud du 'Tilh—the 
other is Bertrand de 
pers from a hundred different tongues. 

| Silence was proclaimed. The witnesses, one by | 


that is | 


tols,’ were heard in half whis- | | 


|| one, were introduced, a long white staff being placed | 


in their hands, with which they were ordered to touch 
the person whom they recognized'as Bertrand de 
Rols, but without speaking. 


through the ceremony, it appeared that forty-four 
witnesses declared Arnaud du Tilh to be Bertrand de 


of Bertrand were next | 
The eldest of them, the moment she cast 
her eyes upon the two men, rushed towards the plat- | 
form, and threw her arms round the neck of him she 
had not seen for ten years. 


| the other. ‘lhe three sisters 


introduced. 


‘ Behold!’ said she, turning round to the president, 
‘pHs is my brother! 


betrayed me by a multitude of artifices.’ 


‘| with hers. The other two sisters recognized their 


the same marks of affection. 


ment, mingled with exclamations of delight and rage, 


The clerk took down the | 
number of each; and when the whole had gone | 


Rols, while fifty-one pronounced upon the identity of | 


ceived very coldly. 
The president, after a solenin admonition, «, 
9 Git 
dwelling with eloquent emphasis upon the irrefragabls 


Never ‘testimony of nature, afforded by the joyous feelin, 


of the sisters, and the remorse of the int 1ocent, thoog 
| self-accused Christine, pronounced the followi Ing ge 
tence upon the prisoner: " 
‘That he, Arnaud du Tilh, should make amends 
| honorable in the market- place of 'Thoulouse, With his 
| head aud feet bare, a halter round his neck, and hold. 
ing in his hands, a i¢hted torch ; that he should the 
demand pardon of heaven, the king, and the justice of 
'the nation; also, of Bertrand de Rols, and Christiy. 
|| his wife; which being done, the said Arnaud du Tih 
| should be delivered into the hands of the public exec, 
tioner, who after making him pass through the streeis, 
and other public places of the city of Thoulouse, wit, 
_a rope about his neck, should conduct him before thy 


gai 


house of the said Bertrand de Rols, where, on a gal 
lows set up for the purpose, he should be hanged and 
strangled, and afterwards his body to be burned. 
This sentence was executed to the letter on the 
following day. But before the wretched criminal wa 
let out to undergo it, he made a full confession of his 
guilt, declaring that his thoughts were first directed t. 
‘the crime for wtideh he was about to suffer from having 


| been mistaken for Bertrand de Rols by some of Ber. 


I acknowledge the error into | 
which that wretch (pointing to Arnaud du Tilh) has | 


brother in the same manner, and bestowed upon him 
tL 
A buzz of astonish-'| 


pervaded the court ; but silence was commanded, for | 


there was yet another evidence to be produced. It 
was Christine herself! 


|| Bertrand returned her embraces, mingling his tears | 


trand’s most. intimate friends, while 


he was in cam) 
in Picardy. 


many circum 
stances concerning his father, wife, sisters, and other 
relations of Bertrand, together with various things 
which had happened to him before he left Thoulouse, 
Having also a sort of brotherly acquainntance with 
Bertrand himself, 


From them he learned 


the moment he conceived the de: 
sign of representing him, he had used that acquaint. 
ance to obtain from him, at various times 
of particulars, 


, a multitude 
which enabled him, with ‘the aid of 4 
quick invention and profound artifices, to practice s 
the frand he had. 

Christine did not lone survive. 


successfully 
Innocent. though 


'+ She is led trembling to the platform by her venera- |; she knew herself’ to be of all that could really cons 


ble father, and the tender devoted Henriette. 
| head and face are shrouded in the thick folds of a 
black veil. 
him whom every heart has already pronounced to be 
her husband. 
nance there dwells a stern and wrathful e 


Ife is much moved ; 
expression. 
Then the general gaze is turned upon Christine, | 
whose long-drawn sighs and heavy sobs are audible. 
She has reached the platform—she ascends it. 


—she raises slowly her eyes, and fixes them fora mo- 
ment upon him she thought her husband, who shrinks || 
from their scrutiny. There is a pause. He whois her || 

_ husband has caught a glimpse of her pallid features, 

| and his agitation is extreme. 

convulsive shudder runs through her veins—as if) 
smote by death, she sinks lifeless at his feet, exclaim- 
ing, in atone of piercing anguish, ‘ Heaven! heaven! 

I am guilty!’ 

| * Bertrand de Rols! Bertrand de Rols!’ burst forth 

| on all sides, with cries of ‘justice! justice!’ The}; 

|, emotions of the spectators were wound up to the high- 

‘est pitch, and many vented loud execrations upon the || 

| impostor, whose countenance was as a mask to the 

| terrible pangs which now fastened on his soul. 

i 
| Arnaud du Tilh to be removed into the little iron cell |, 
‘in which criminals were placed to receive sentence. 
With a firm step, and an undaunted air, he descended 

| from the platform still asserting his innocence. 

|| Christine, meanwhile, was carried out of court, fol- 
|| owed by her husband and several friends, who crowd- 


Her | 
At first every look is directed towards | 


but on his counte- | 


Hen- | 
riette whispers something in herear. She lifts her veil | 


| 
| 














tute the guilt of her unhappy condition, she could nt 
purify her thoughts ; she could not cleanse her mei 
with loathin 
it be some who, 


ory; while she shrunk g from the ides 
in the 
would refuse to believe she 
deception. Bertrand 

: for when her fath 


the knowledge of Ch ristine—(she ony 


that there mic] grossness of 


their own conceptions, 
had not want sie ap favored the 


himself, ind: 





ed, was one of these 
er, W ithout 
wished to be forgiven by her husband)—touched one? 
upon the extenuating circumstances of the case, the 
bitter mockery with which he repelled the old man’ 
reant endeavors, convinced him there was4 
—— m rankling in his mind which nothing couli 
assuage. ‘Spare your words,’ ¢ Intimate 


kindly-n 


said he. 


Her eyes meet his—a | friends, nearest relations, father and mother even, mdj 


be deceived ; my sisters, my friends have been; but 
|wife—tush! a wife can be deceived only as a mal 
‘may swear he does not see the blazing sun at noo; 
| when he shuts his eyes because he will not see it! 
Entreaties were equally vain to prevail upon Ber 
| trand to continue at Thoulouse. Either he was sti 
‘enamored of the roaming and adventurous life which 
‘first tempted him to leave it, or his mind was incu" 


bly diseased by what had occurred ; for, after makil! 
a legal settle ment of his little property upon Heant 


6 eave 
When silence was restored, the president ordered || €tte, he disappeared one morning without taking le 


of her, his wife, or sisters; and in less than six months 

‘from that time, C Christine, the victim of a self-acci* 
ing spirit, went to her grave unblamed of any tongit 
isave her husband’s ! 





There is no excellence without great labor. 
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THE SLEEPLESS WOMAN. 
BY WILLIAM JERDAN. 


> sovers a man 
{be he that first invente d sleep, for it covers a mé 


saCRO Panza passim. 





Ke AM aut — 

‘ in Massiv ass, whose rich and in- 
HpaviLy set In massive brass, whose rich d 

- was tarnished and dull, 

re a 

a ceiling blackened by its smoxe. 


swung from @ a6 
e room Ss} soke of time, but of time 


: ; a ponderous 
venious carving 


jap 





rin th 
known no change. Knights, whose ar- 
at the latest, of two centuries back—ladies, 


jor W@S, & , 

eesses from which their descendants started in 
nel from the nenenet tapestry; and 
ie floor, dark W ith age, added to the gloom. Beside 
a rain beating down the 


Hiro Pacyy e 
heartli, whose fire, from the 


‘aed every moment dimmer, 


es 
d smay—lookea ° 


huge chimney, 
he man in a scarlet gown, anda 


a a ale 
wun? a ~— bunch of keys, was the 


1 domestics. 4 
ee 
helt, from Wiilcil | 
a « 

schal; and opposite was lis 


da string of ebony beads, which ske was bu- 
1 


vife, in a brown silk 





ress, a0 
oo Pa 
oe eraptoy' d in counting. isc 


tween them was 
intique cal table, where a flask and two bell- 

















ypeared rtions wh sonia 
ae se i } i of. 
owned, somewhat im errupted the telling of the 
tate. In the centre of the clainber stood an im- 
— ' 1 : la y 7 y . of . + 
uease hearse-like bed; the purple veivet curtains 
«ort to the ground, and at each corner drooped a 
F . ONES. ek J at -_ o r . 
larva piume of : ostrich-feathers. On this bed 
oe “ — 7 + in al 
a little withered old man, apparently in the last 
0) >of age, and very close upon the border of 
ur Ree | Sea oer e pen eae 
Lis spare furm was hidden in an ample black 
7 1 ~ a. oe srhi2¢ rveiic 
rake, fastened round the waist with a white girdic, on 
: were Gt 1 strange characters in red; andon 
s breast Was 2 e square, covered with stars and 
i 1 gold. The old man’s face was 
“ha | rendered yet paler by the contrast o 
3h Cap, 1 was drawn down even to 
smray end shaeved eyebrows. But the features 
? =a } lL & . swore. +} col 
reresiless; and tho small keen eyes, thoug 
briehtness, were full of anxiety he 
1] rawr urna roe ard } ssrlacd 3 la 
Til DATFOW WIRCOWS, ahd now.cd iit til 
) trp f + me of ¢ amy frach c “4 ~ hs 
S of thea luc 5 al ever iresn gust tne ba- 


What we 








oe 


4] “eee oe 
Othe wuron de Launaye. 
muttered he; ‘but Adolphe 


) 
¢ Te a L rouch nigat, 


rough syous road; but I am 





the first De 





are my sur mmons—i was sure to reach him ; av, 
iowwh alone, in the midnight bower of the mistress 
Whose name and his sus picior 


1 had never coupled to- 


gether even in a dream—even thou; gh consciousness 


"7 


Were Arownod 3 % 
Were drowned in the crimson flowing of the wine— 


cal ori »' = - 4 i 

houga sleeping as men sicep after battle, pillowed on 

the body of their « 

and dearest friend—my 
7 


lis inmost soul, But y 
Lis dy ing uncle 


leadhiest enemy, or of their nearest 





vill he come, at the bidding of 
!—will Adolphe, he, the only hi uman 
teing whom i ever loved—will he or will he not 
come ? 

The question was answered even at the moment it 
Was breathed. The horn at the castle-gate was blown 
inpatiently—the fall of the draw-br idge was heard— 
*nloment’s pause, and a light foot s sprang up the oak- 
“t staircase with all the speed of haste and youth. 

The door opened, and in rushed a young cavalier. 
The white plumes of his cap were drenched with wet 
Me diamond clu: sp that fastened them was dim with 
amp—but his bright auburn hair glistened with thie | 
Tain-drops, Hastily flinging his riding-cloak, heavy | 
mith Moisture to t 
' : 
Rane a ploam a of human love, of human j jy, 

an’s 
'y his nephew aske 
hopes as affecti 


‘Child of 


1on hopes when hope there is none. 


sat two. 


summons would be borne on | 


my love,’ murmured the dying baron, 


‘for whose sake only | have ever given one thought 
to the things of earth, bear yet a moment with the 
feebie wretch who but a brief while will stand between 
Ma- 


think his 


you and the title of your ancestors and wealth. 


ny a prince of your mother’s house would 


kingdom overpaid if purchased by its hali. You are 


young—I never was—iny heart, even in boyhood, 
You have that 
beauty the want of which has made my live a eurse— 
you have that strength of body the want of which has 
paralyzed my strength of mind. | 
happiness dwells on this evil eart—I will not doubt 
when J hope for yours. You will hear me called ne- 
cromancer: out on the base 


was old with premature knowledye. 


have doubted if 


fools who malign that 
which they understand not, and would bring down tie 
lofty aim of science, the glorious dream of virtue, to 
their own low level! You wili hear me called wiser: 
Adolphe, have you ever found me so ? 

‘My tather—my more than father!’ passionately 
exclaimed the young man, hiding his face 
low, as if ashamed of tie 


on the pil- 


violence of mortal grief, in 
the presence of one so soon to be immortal. 


* Adolphe,’ 
though not from me—for I soi 


continued his uncle, * you have heard, 
wht not to weigh down 
your ardent mind with all that las pressed upon me 
with the burden of hopelessness, aud long has the 
knowledge been mine—that the fetters of 


too heavy for the spirit. hand was fit- 


Your youn’ 
ter for the lance than the crucible; and the bridle- 
rein would have been ill-exchanged for the lettered 
scroll. But some that 


diiniy. 


hing I know of future, into 


which even the sage can look but Adolphe, 
the only question L asked was for thee! Alas! the van- 
ity of such wisdom! It has told of danger that men- 
aces, but not of the skill that avoids. My child, evil 
came lito the world with wou Malls and in her is bound 


up the evil of your destiny. 





throw on the polished steel of their mirror—false as 
the vow they make for the pleasure of breaking—in- 
constant as the wind, which changes from point to 
point, and for whose yor no philosophy hath ever 
discovered a cause: shun them, Adolphe, as you 


would disloyalty to your king, flight from your enemy, 


or faischood to your friend.’ 
The eld man’s voice became inaudible, and his 


head sank on Adolphe’s shoulder :-‘ Margarita, water-- 


or, Jacques, give me the wine.” ‘The youth tried to 


pour a few drops into the baron’s mouth. The dying 


ian motioned back the glass, and looking in the cav- 


alier’s face with a strong expression of eifection and 


anxiety, muttered something of ‘woman’ and 
bright,’ ‘eyes,’ ‘bright,’ * be 


ver’ —* brig 


‘ dan- | 
Ware —tucse were | 


his last broken words. Le expired. 


Sontrary to the charitable expectations of his neigh-! 
( J ft 
bors, the Baron de Launaye i 


was buried with all the 


1 | 
rites of the church ; the holy water was sprinkled on 


ae 
the corse, and the holy psalm sung over the cofiin. 


iA marble tablet marked his grave; and there the 
mooulight slept as lovingly as ever it did on the sin- 
new Baron de 


zaunaye lamented his wncie’s death in a very singular 


ess tomb of saint or ma aye. The 


| manner, for he was his heir—and the young and the 


‘rich have not much time for regret. 
,was remarkable from a child for his 
t not forget the kindness—a 


memory) could 
nd more than kindness— 


the love 1 on the little or- 
| phan who, noble and pennyless at the age of tive years, 


, was left dependent on his bounty. 


that his uncle had lavishec 


However, sorrow 


he ground, the stranger sprang to | casnot—indeed nothing in this world can—last for | bright and piercing as those of a 

s grief became first only sad ; next, | 
s face, as tenderly and gent- || melancholy ; thirdly, calm ; and fourthly, settled down | 
d of his tidings, and expressed such 


Adolphe’s 


ever. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


into a respectful remembrance, and a resolve to bear | 
| his uncle’s 


| 
last words in mind. 
vague, and uncertain prediction quite haunted him. 


t 





But Adoiphe (he | 


Indeed, the muttered, | 
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‘lam sure,’ said he, in one of his many pondering 


moods, *] am sure my past experience contirmes his 


words. [never got inio a sera 
Thad been in wy outs 
the Du! ce de Korte baal 


but a Woman was 


a” cause, et at court, pave to 
wilt, and, wone with him on 
that splendid embassy to Russia, had he not | 
pleased with ny awkwardness in tastenine the duteh- 
ess's sandal.’ 

And he laughed as he said this: who in the world 


1) 
coud our 








SS WHY the loss of his appourtinent should 
make the young baron lauel:! 
‘And then, who caused the duel between 1 snd 
my Pylades, th inguis def " : tt ’ 
ery . ' 
wt Made. Laure!) Llowever, my ' d 
His arm: we wore an exquisite blue silk {, e 
were be iter trienads thi am ever. din, ti Wed 
ricat >: women were born to be our torment.’ 
Still was this conviction impressed on | m 
. ae 
I a duty. Let could not heip ti tirat 
aft wb st C3 Ss woul | it Uj} 1 old }h } r 
, ; 
than the uc bra . Jamps which Ss to 
make darkne : visible. Fiom thin ol is 
Lness OL wh ant m, he ] th to ! ol 
te ¢ riff j 
‘ i i Se and a ties ¢ tii ? 1 ! 
, ’ 
$3 @ a oniyv to Lsrlit - 
yher: a rhe ' 
OLUeCYP, Anh iror ! \ Ww Oo l ’ d 
he introduction ot and 
€ castle, he at ut t ‘ ( } ( y 
ey were to be ob i] ( 
ry) 4] 
lo sav the truth, Va i 
. a ! 
to his mind’s eye: and, n 
+ 47 * ] 
it the dull old east] ud do TT j 
: : 
ne Was qul sure 1 did iLO 
’ ; 
of philanthropy, peo; ( \ 
Ing O04 Li | Py 
were not so muc.i disc } 
in ours, though t pra 
Liss ti i | ‘ \ 
‘ 4: ' : 
sometimes he a lt witu hin wg ) 
. . ; 
be out of harm’s way ’—and the pr 
e i 
shudder ¢ saine tovretier. Dut we are r ( ) 
dare the danger we do not know: ; la 
years of Parisian lite had placed the yy *s earh 
i } ..% - 

P > ] *,41 ? ‘ . ‘ 4 ¥ 
ona level with the uncle's late experi e, touching 
4] ee eee < | } 
the evil Inherent in women Ol, NEVEeruiciess Aco 
me D shots 4 j “3 
supposed their bad qualities mig he borne, at a 
events, better than the dulness of the Chateau ¢ 
de Launaye. 

} hoa waake . ait ° . } 

One day riding with his bridle en ] ; 
ee ee eee Se Fe eae | ! 
meditating whether his next ride should not be direet 
to Paric ay st une ¢ ] {laf f" 
tO 2 aris, @ Most uncommon spectacle in that unfre- 
] 


qi rented pari ot * th e cot intry attracted his attentio 


| This was a lumbering coach, drawn by six hors 


(rege s ; 
| whose rich harness and housines bore the crest in 





1 
| old—a lynx rampant. 


‘ A very natural curiosity 
t 


(by - 
ie-by, all curiosity is natural enough) made him look 


in at the window. Was there ever a face 


half FO 
beautiful as that of the girl who, like himself, actuated 
by natural curiosity, looked out as he looked in ; ") G 
black silk head, 
Greci: 


eyes to be seen. 


wimple was drawn over her but al- 
lowed a very red upper lip, an exquisite 


and a most 


in Hose, 
Our 
This 


It goes off, 


brilliant pair of 
young cavalier sat as if he lad been stupified. 
is @ very common effect of love at first. 


however—so it did with Adolphe. His first act on 


recovering his senses was to gallop after the coach. 
ile spurred, on, and caught a second glance of the 
most radiant orbs that ever revolved in light. Large, 
| soft, clear, and hazel, as those of a robin—they were 
falcon. Certainly 


De Launaye had never seen such eyes before, or at 


| least none that ever took such an effect upon him. 

|| He ate no dinner that day—walked by moonlight 
| and the only thing which excited his 
‘attention was the seneschal’s information, that the 


on the terrace— 
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Marquise de Surville and her granddaughter were ' 
come to stay for some months at their chateau. 

late baron’s 
And the old 
man forthwith commenced the history of some myste- 


“They could not have done that in the 
time—the Lord be good unto his soul !? 


in which the de- 
ceased Baron Godfred had finally rema 


rious feud between the two families, 
ined victor. 
To this tedious narrative of ancient enmities Adolphe 
was little inclined to listen. ‘A name and an estate 
are all our ancestors have a right to Icave behind 
them. The saints preserve us from a legacy of their 
foes! Nothing could be worse,—except their friends !’ 
The next morning the baron arranged lis suit of sa- 
les with unusual care, though it must be confessed he | 
always took care enough. 
‘Pray Heaven the marquise may be of my way of 
thinking respecting the quarrels of our forefathers ! 
Some old ladies have terrible 


5 as ve 
memorics, were 


‘we find after there is no use in saying, 


Never did love-affair | 
proceed more prosperously. The old seneschal was 
He begged leave to 
baron that it was not showing prop- 


the sweet hues of the rose. 


the only person who grumbled. 
remind the young 
er respect to his ancestors not to take up their quar- 
rels. | 
ed since the days when lances 
were attached to every legacy,’ returned Adolphe. 
‘We are altering every thing now-a-days,’ replied 
the old man; ‘I don’t see, however, that we are a 


bit the better off,’ ‘ 


‘ But things are alter 


‘I, at all events, expect happiness,’ replied his 
-Inaster, ‘in this change of my condition.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, so we all do before we are married: what | 
for two rea-| 


sons ; first, you would not believe me ; secondly, my 


| Wife might hear what I’m telling.’ 


‘Ah! exclaimed the young baron, ‘the caution 


Adophe’s uppermost ideas as he rode over the draw- that marriage teaches! If it were only for the pru- 


bridge at the Chateau de Surville, which had been 
promply lowered to his summons ;—their ouly neigh- 
bor, he had thought it but courteous to offer his pe 
sonal respects. How much more cheerful did the sa- 
loon, with its hanging of sea-green silk, worked in 
gold, seem than his own ha!!, encumbered with the 
dusty trophies of his ancestors. ‘i'o be sure, the 
young baron was not at that momenta very fair judge ; 
for the first thing that met him on his entrance was a 
a from the same pair of large bright eyes which 

ad been haunting him for the last four-and-twenty 
hiaee 

The grandmother was as stern a looking old gen- 
tlewoman as ever had knights in armor for ancestors: 
still, her eyes, also bright, clear, and piercing, some- 
what resembied those of her granddaughter. On the 
rest of her face time had wroug 
tures.’ She was silent; and, after 
n s, resumed the volume sh 


the first compli- 


= 





» had been reading on 
the baron’s It was a small book, .bound 


in black velvet, with 


3 appearance. 
gold clasps, richly wreught. 


| Young, 
| but to appear at 
alliance than mine. 


| 


motives, 


| 


dence [ should acquire, it would be worth my while to 
marry.’ 


‘Alas! rashness never yet wanted a reason. My 
poor young master! the old marquise and her dark- 
eyed 

‘Taken 


granddaughter have taken you in completely.’ 
ne in! ejaculated de Launaye, angrily ; || 
‘why, you old fool, were this a mere match of inter- | 
est | might thank my stars for such a lucky chance. 
high-born, and rich, Cloulde has 
the court, and ensure a much higher 
What motive could they have 
bat when i don’t know people’s 
I always suppose the worst,’ replied the ob- 
stinate Dominique. 


beautiful, 


‘I do not know 3 


‘ Charitable,’ laughed his master. 
‘And besides,’ resumed the seneschal, ‘the old 


cht ‘stranve disfea- | marquise plagued her husband into the grave ; and I 


dare say her granddaughter means to do as much for 
you.’ 
¢A novel reason, 


band,’ said De 


at all events, for taking a hus- 


Launaye, ‘in order that you may 


d. , 
Adolphe took it for granted it was her breviary ; and plague him to death afterward 


inwardly concluded how respectable is that piety in 


an old woman which leaves the young one under her 2@ye could have foun 


charge quite at liberty! The visiter’s whole atten- 
tion was soon devoted to the oriel window where sat 
the beautiful Clotilde de Surville. The Baron de 

picqued himself on taste in women and 
he had had seme experience in both. But 
There she leaned, with the 


Launaye 
horses : 
Clotilde was faultless. 
lendor of 
pure complex 
beams glittered amid the thick ringlets till every curl 
was edvred with gold. Her dress alone seemed capa- 
ble of improvement; but it is as well to leave some- 
thing to the imagination, and there was ample food 


5 


sion like joy upon the heart, and the sun- 


for Adoiphe’s, in picturing the change that would be 
wrought upon Clotilde by a Parisian miller. ‘This 
comes,’ thought he, ‘of being brought up in an old 
German castle.’ 


For very shame he at last rose; when, witha grim 


change of countenance, meant for a smile, the mar- brilliancy of happiness—the brightness, but not the 


quise asked him to stay to dinner. It is a remark not 
tie less true for being old (though now-a-days opin- 
ions are all on the change,) that love-making is a 
thing ‘to hear, and not to tell.’ We shall therefore | 
leave the progress of the wooing, and come to the | 


n . 7 snepaacth] ag ite me I ,< rer 
day full upon her face; it fell upon her successful as its merits deserved. 


vife isvlay.’ 
in his wife to display. 


Well, the wedding-day arrived at last. De Laun- |! 
some fault with os bride’s cos- 
tume, but for her face. There was a stiffness in the 
rigid white satin, and the ruil’ was at least two inches 
too a he did not see any necessity for the 
ruff at all; t they had been quite out some years at Pa- | 
ris. However, he said nothing, remembering that a 
former hint on ‘the subject of dress had not been so | 
sinuated, 
and that in a compliment too, a little lowering of the | 
ruil before, as a mere act of justice to the ivory throat, 
when Clotilde had rejoined, answering in a tone which 
before marriage was gentle reproof (a few months af. | 
ter it would have sounded like reproach,) that she | 
hoped ‘the Baron de Launaye would prefer propriety 
The sense of the speech was | 


He had in 


forgotten in its sentiment ; a very unusual occurrence | 
by-the-by. However, the bride looked most beauti- | 
ful; her clear, dark eyes swam in light—the liquid 


sadness of tears. The ceremony was over, the priest 
wud the marquise had given their blessings ; the latter 
also added some excellent advice, which was not lis- 
tened to with all the attention it deserved. The 
young couple went to their own castle in a new and 


denouement, which was the most proper possible, | huge coach, every one of whose six horses wore white | 


viz. marriage. Adolphe had been the most devoted of | 
lovers, and ‘Clotilde had given him a great deal of mod. | 


est encouragement ; that is, her bright eyes had oft- | nique, at his master’ 


| 


en wandered in search of his, and ‘the moment they | 


had found them, had dropped to the ground; and, 


whenever he entered the room, a blush had come into | drunk, and that is something towards it.’ 


grand feast was on to the domestics ; and Domi- 


her cheek, like the light into the pearl, filling it with | 


and silver favors. Neighbors they had none, but a 


s express orders, broached a pipe || 
of Bordeaux. ‘1 sort make my vassals,’ said De 
_Launaye, ‘as happy as myself; but I can make them 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 





The day darkened into night; and here, according |! 


_ess bright-eyed and blooming as usnal, thi 


‘his first sleep by Clotilde’s bright eyes. 


ike delight ft 


/and far and dark did their shadows 


a 


to all regular precedents in romance, hero and her, roi 


ought to he left to themselves ; but there never was 


ever, to infringe up. 
on established custom as little as possible, we wil] ey. 


¥ 


rule without an exception. Hoy 





ter into no details of how pretty the bride looked 


din 
her nightcap, but proceed forthwith to the baron’ first 
sleep. He dreamed that the sun ag wig shone into 





his chamber. 
found the 


Dazzled by the 


£ he aw Oke, and 
bright eyes of his bride 


zing tenderly op 
remembered how 
uncourteous it would be to lie sleeping 





his face. Weary as he was, still he 
while she was 
so wide awake, and he forthwith roused himself 
well as he could. Many persons say they can’t sleep 
in a strange bed ; perhaps this might be the case with 


his bride ; and in new situations people should have 


all possible allowance made for them. 


They rose early the following morning, the barop. 
> baron pale 
and abattu. They wandered through the castle: 
De Launaye told of his uncle’s prediction. 

‘How careful I must be of you,’ 
smiling ; ‘I shall be quite jealous.’ 


said the bride, 


Night came, and again Adolphe was wakened from 
The third 
“ar NO More, 
‘Good God, my — exclaimed the husband, 
‘do you never sleep 
‘Sleep!’ replied ei Ide, opening her large bright 


night arrived, and human nature could bi 


eyes, till they were even twice their usual size and 
brightness. ‘ Sleep! none of my nobie race sleep! | 
never slept in my life.’ 

‘She never sleeps!’ ejaculated the baron, sinking 
back on his pillow in horror si exhaustion. 

It had been settled that the young couple should 
forthwith visit Paris—thither they at once proceeded. 
The beauty of the baroness proc ice “ & most mary 
lous sensation even in that city of sensations 
ing was heard of for a week but the en 


of the Baroness de Launaye. <A diunond necklac 








of a new pattern was invente? in her honor, aud 


salled aua beaux yeux de Clotilde. 


‘Those eyes,’ said a prince of the blood, who 





taste in such matters had been cultivated by some 


years of continual prac ‘s of Mde. de 
Launaye 
rest.’ 
’ _ true,’ briefly replied her husband. 
Well, the baroness 


scene, \ 


tice, ‘those ey: 
J 


2 will rob many ‘of our young gallants of ther 


shone like a meteer in every 





ile the baron accompanied 


her, the spectre 
his former seif. Sallow, emaciated, everybody 
sai vid he was going into a consumption. Suill it was 
ul to witness the devotedaess of his wil 
—she could scarcely bear him a moment out of her 
sight. 

At length wand left Paris, accompanied by a gay 
party, for their chateau. But brilliant as 
guests, nothing distracted the baroness’ 
from her husband, whose declining healtl: became ev- 
ery hour more alarming. One dey, liowever, th 
the conqueror 0! 


wore these 
3 attention 


young Chevalier de Ronsarde,—he, 
a thousand hearts—the besieger of a thousand more— 


whose conversation was that happy mixture of flatte- 


ry and scandal which is the beau ideal of dialogie, 
—engrossed Mde. de Launaye’s attention ; and he 
husband took the opportunity of slipping away und’ 
served. He hastened into a gloomy avenue—the ce 
dars black with time and age, met like niglit ov erheat 
fall on the stil 

and deep lake beside. Worn, haggard, with a time 
‘rous and- hurried, yet light step, the young bard 
might have been taken for one of his own ancestot 
permitted for a brief period to revisit his home 


earth, but invested with the ghastlincss and gloom of 


the grave. 
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I'll tell him i want to carry a grist to mill. But that 
will be found out—no matter; so it is after election, 
as the politicians say. 


‘She never sleeps!’ exclaimed the miserable 
Adolphe—‘ she never sleeps! day and hep her large 
bright eyes eat like fire into my heart. He orn 
and rested for support against the trunk of one of the 
old cedars. ‘Oh, my uncle, why did not your proph- 
ecy, when it warned me against danger, tell me dis- 


The Deacon gave a mortal squint at my face, when 
I did my errand, but I was safe behind a shirt collar. 
He then fell to chewing his cud and considering. 


tly in what the danger consisted? To have a | Mother’s clean out, says I—both rye and injun. The 
tinctly ra ee ; s . , Bae ee Nas 
fa who never sleeps! Dark and quiet lake, how I, deacon spit. Well, neighbor, if you are afeard to 
wi 5 oe Z - e oa3¢ 4 . 

y the stillness of your depths—the shadows which || trust a feller, here’s two shillings aforehand. Voh, 
envy “ 


rest upon your waves ! | poh, John, says he, walking up and pocketing the 
At this moment a breath of wind blew a branch, money, not trust you? hear that—now Joshua tackle 
aside—a sunbeam fell upon the baron’s face ; he took | up Sukey. 3 
it for the eyes of his wife. Alas! his remedy lay now I think on ‘ts you may bring back my Eris, that 
temptingly before him—the still, the profound, the | is now at the mill—and look sharp at the miller, John, 
shadowy lake. De Launaye took one plunge—it was | when he strikes the toll measure. It was too late to 
intoeternity. Two days he was missing—the third, | stick at lies, now, sol promised everything, jumped 
his lifeless body floated on the heavy waters. ‘The — into the sleigh, and steered to the widow’s with flying 
Baron de Launaye had committed suicide, and the | colors. 
iright-eyed baroness was left a disconsolate widow. || 
Such is the tale recorded in the annals of the house 
of De Launaye. Some believe it entirely, justly ob- 
serving there is nothing too extraordinary to happen. 
Others (for there always will be people who affect to 
be wiser than their neighbors) say that the story is | ‘hen I stood up to the 
an ingenious allegory—and that the real secret of the | looking glass and frizzled up my hair, changed iy 
Sleepless Lady was jealousy. Now, if a jealous wife | shirt pin to a new place, thought over some s 
can't drive a man out of his mind and into a lake, we 
do not know what can ! 


You’ll drive the critter slow, Jolhn—and 


It is the height of gentility, you must know, for a 
lady to make her beau wait as long as possible, on 
such an occasion. I sat over a heap of warm aslies 
in the widow Bean’s parlor, listening to Patty stamp- 
ing about in her stocking feet, in the chamber over- 
head, for one good hour. 


1 
neecehes 
peecihcs 


to make under the buiialo skin, and finally laid a plot 


to lug in the awful question in a sort of a slantin- 
dickelar fashion. 





At last Patty appeared in her glory; and I was 
y apy g0T) 
Humorous. te e ie nae ghee 
just crooking my elvow to lead her out, when in came 
Mrs. Bean. 
{| * Where are you gowyin to, Patty ? 
‘A sleigh riding, motier.’ 





.THE SLEIGH RIDE. 
BY JOHN NEAL, 

As I was going past Mr. Josh Carter’s tavern the || « What, and leave your cousin Dolly all alone, to 
other day, I heard a terrible noise in the bar rooin, ' suck her fingers? A pretty how d’ye do that, after 
and thinks I, I’ll just put my head in, and see what | coming all the way from Saco to see you.’ 
isthe matter. ‘ Whoorah,’ roared a heap of fellows, 
‘here’s Johnny Beedle, he’ll go, and that makes ten’ | 
—and hauled me in among them. 
sion! says I, 


Here was a knock-down argument. All my plans 
of courting and comfort melted down and ran oif ini a 
What’s the occa-| moment. I saw directly that the widow was resolved 
‘A sleigh ride over to Shaw’s, (every | to push big Dolly Fisher into my sieigh, whether or 
body goes to Shaw’s that goes a sleigh riding,) with) no; and there was no remedy, tor the widow Bean 
gals, fiddles and frolic.’ Whoorah, says I. ‘I mo-} isa stump that is neither to be got round nor moved 
tion,’ says Dr. Patridge, ‘that every gentleman go) out of the way. I made some mention about the 
nght straight now, and get his sleigh and lady, and! small size of the sleigh, but she shut my mouth in- 
tueet at Hanks’s corner ;’ and with another whoorah, | stantly. 
we burst out of doors, and scattered. 

Iran full speed to the widow Bean’s. Her dau 


Patty is the handsomest girl in Cascobay. 


'| Let me alone,’ says she, ‘I went a sleighing afore 
1, 


iter) you was born, youngster. If I don’t know how to 


o 
1 had! pack a sleigh, who docs—Patty Bean, stow yourself 
even her some pretty broad hints, and only waited | away here, and shrink yourself up small. If there 
ane good chance to pop the question. And out it | isn’t room, we must make room, as the fellows used 
shall come this very night, says I. | to say. 

Tbounced into the widow Bean’s out of breath, and I 
and was hear catching Patty in the suds. She had | shovel, ora cart load of pumpkins into a gondola. 
just done washing, and was wringing out, standing in | [t was chuck full of her. O, she’s a whopper, I tell 
the midst of tubs, pails, mops, and kettles. She was || ye. 
‘tuck all of a heap, at the sight of her spark, and ie ‘Why Johnny Beedle,’ says Mrs. Bean, ‘in my 
ould have blushed nicely, I guess, if she hadn't) day they used to pack us layer upon layer.’ 


Now, Dolly, hoist yourself’ in there.’ 
She tumbled her into the sleigh like a shot from a 


b ee ; P pee : | 
cen as red as she could be already. Aword in your|! At this hint, I sneaked round to Patty, to begin the 


a Patty, says I, giving her a wink, and stepping second layer on her lep. But the widow was wide 

we Into a corner, and told her what was brewing. } awake. 

‘ on wnt “ eee sleigh, and come | upon Dolly’s knees,—' Here’s the driver's seat,” says 

Ph “ae ay, “ge ~ *Q, ta need n’t be in such } she. ‘Plant your feet flat and firm, niece—jump up, 
y, says she, ‘for I’ve got to shift from || Johnny, and now, away with her my lad.’ 


top ’ . | ‘ 
i toe. You see what a pickle I’m in.’ Ah, |} By this time I had got so ravin’ mad that I could 
¥» Says I, beauty when unadorned is adorned the |;hold in no longer. I fell foul of the old mare, and if 


“ee me: — Patty, says she. And off I shot, } ee 

0 follow up such a bold speech, but 1!’ me, that’s all. 
couldn't help shiggerir | 
‘think how swimmin 
"as so full of this that I 
Story to fob off upon the 
the door; for the Deaco 


frolicking, and so is his 


The Deacon counted the welts 
ng all the way to the Deacon’s, |! upon her hide a week afterwards, when he called on 
gly matters were going on. I | me to a reckoning, which was made with chalk upon 
entirely forgot to make up a | the upper flap of his every day hat. Sukey not un- 
Deacon, till 1 got almost to '| derstanding such jokes, took the bit in her teeth and 
n 18 a sworn enemy to all iI shot off, right on eend, like a streak of true Connec- 
mare. I'll tell him, says I, t ticut lightning. Jemini! how we skimmed over it. 


And the houses, and barns, and fences, and pigstyes, 
flew by us like seud by the moon. And yonder is 
Hanks’s corner. Whoorah! and whoorah answered 
all the ladies and gentlemen with one voice. Sukey, 
seared at the noise, tuned the corner with a flirt, and 


W hoa 


The first thine that [ knew, | was in 





the sleigh was bottom upwards in a ! 
there, whoa! 
the bottom of a snow bank, jammed down under half 
a ton of Dolly Fisher. L thought [should never see 
daylight again, and when they hauled me out, [ left a 
print in the snow, very much like a cocked up hat 
knocked into the middle of next week, as the sailors 
say. 

Llowsomever no bones were broken. We shook 
our feathers and crept into our nest again, laughing 
as loud as the best of them. 'The-sleighs now formed 
into a string, the fiddler following, and away we 
started on the road to Shaw's, bells jingling, tiddle 
sounding, and every body halloing and screaming for 
joy 

Peter Shaw heard the racket two miles off, for he 
was always on the look out of a moonshiny night. 
Ile fell to kicking up a dust in the best room to put it 
to rights, and when we arrived, the floor was swep 


+ 
pt, 
the best japan candlesticks paraded, the fireplace filled 


with green wood, and littie Ben was anchored close 
under the jamb, to tug at the broken winded bellows. 


No fire appeared, but there were strong symptoms of 


it, for there was no lack of smoke; and part of it 


missing the way up chimney, strayed about the room, 


which gave me a chance to hit off another compli- 
ment upon Patty’s beauty, as being the cause of 


é 





drawing the smoke. Hvery body laughed at tl 


e nov- 


elty of the idea. But there was no time for ch 


As soon as we had taken a swig of the hot stuif ail 
round, we sat the fiddler down by the jamb, took the 


floor, and went to work, might and main, the fiddler 


; ; vith ] } H : . 
keeping time with the bellowses. Not to be proli 


we kept it up, frolickin’ and drinkin’ hot stuff, till 


midnight ; and while it lasted, the fun was real geni- 
wine, I tell ye. Dut as I cast a sheep’s eye at Patty 
I took anotion that she and Siah Golding were 
rather thick, considerin’. Thinks I, she wants to 
inake me jealous, to spur me on; so seeing them in 
close coniab as I was cantering down outside, I poked 
Sut the eat 


my head between them, and cried boo! 


was soon let out of the bag. We paid the reckoning 
Think of that. Every 


body grumbled, but Peet Shaw didn’t care. Then 


—iour ana six pence apiece. 


al 


followed the crowding of sleighs, taking in the ladies 


atthe door, ‘Such a hubbub and confusion. Dut 
when my turn come, lo and behold, Patty Bean was 
missing! and so was Si Goldin! Here is the end of 
my story ; whoever wants to know the particulars 
that happened in the ride home, must ask Doliy Fish- 
‘er. The Deacon will tell you what sort of a pickle 
Sukey came home in, and how much I paid ‘for the 
whistle.’ 


a 


Finally, whoever went to our mectinghouse 
the next Sunday morning, knows very well how Patty 


Bean and Josiah Golding are to square accounts. 


She clenched me by the collar, and patting | 


ANECDOTE. 
A Few years ago, a couple of Dutchmen upon tlic 
| for which he sued for damages. 


‘ Be sure I kilt him, but let him proof it.’ 


‘thought him worth. 


|| mine cot, he shall pay de full wallue of him.’ 


high hills of Limestown, though very friendly, had a 
dreadful fal:ing out about one killing the other's dog, 
When in court, the 
| defendant was asked by the judge if he killed the dog. 
This be- 
‘ing quite satisfactory, the plaintiff was asked at what 
‘| amount he estimated the value of the dog, or what he 
‘ Be sure,’ said he, ‘ the dog was 
| wort noting, but since he vas so mean as to kill him, 
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THE ober teste FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 














Desultory Selections. 





DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


lr a happy marriage has given and ensures to a || 


man peace at home, let there be no dread of the ca- 
prices of chance ; his happiness is sheltered from the | 
strokes of fortune. <A wife, gentle and affectionate, | 


sensible and virtuous, will fill his whole heart, wee 


leave no room for sadness. What will he care for the 
loss of property when he possesses this treasure? Is 
not his house sufliciently magnificent as long as she || 
commands respect to it—splendid enough, as long as 
her presence ever adorns it? A cottage where virtue 
dwells is far superior to a palac 
ple. 

Ir he were deprived of'a high and valuable office, he 
wot 





s the first and 
If he be not | 


scarcely notice it, for he occupies 
place in the heart of her he loves. 


1 
} + 
DEST 


separated from her, banishment itself’ were become | 


to him an entire exile ; for in her person he views an | 





Image of his country. 
* "Through her exertions order réigns in lis household, 
as well as peace to the soul. If injustice or ingrati- 


ritate or grieve him, her caresses will appease, 











ae ‘ es 
and hersmiles console him. 

Eflar pam 94) re gha hi > 

Tier commendation is glory ; she too is Ins con- 

, ee ‘ 
science, he thinks himself good when he raises her 

’ to] 

. e 4 a . ’ ae ‘ BS 
aitections, and ereat when she admires him. He 
sees tn her reason personified, and wisdom in action 

+] ? 
ae ae ee ae L.. Re " har > avoary a 
f ia feels ali that tne plilosophes 3 OL every age, 
Liu wy thought. 
) 

As modest as the violet, she shuns 

diffuses in the shades around her, the periume oi vir- 
na lappine s. 

Labors, pains, pleasures, opinions, sentiments, anc 
ti if are in commonvetween them $ andas sh i 
er expresses more or less, than what she feels, he 

at a glance her thoughts, in her gestures; and 
( in her eyes, he can appiy to her wiat usea to | 
eS " 1 Se 
) on Vy wnen young—" ine tiOucit Was Uu 
t DCi tne voice had sound ed.’ 
eee ey vont eee ake eee ee 
I he be ul, the double balm of love and friendship 
o his aid, numberless delicate and affectionate 
2 s dispel uneasiness, and wakenhope. Pain 
cts ‘ . BRENT ference Ge, Cee oR de (re 
i j i i IGCTIUCSS, and again KLOWS paca 
Ir 
re . - 7 S Ret . A, eee | 

ii poverty houl compel him to labor, fora liveli- 
i , il the fatigues of war, or of state affairs, should 
| exhausted his stren health 


1} + } nao hee 
gin, OF enfeebled his 
st} > alley iate s th 








age of life 


With such @ courpant yn! As to the iort 


Sa : : 
ana short does the yoy appear 
inate isles. he 
uNaLE 18ie€s, Le 
aiways finds in the 


His summe 


of the 


. ‘ ’ 
same time, buds, isla and 


fruits ! r has retained and preserved the 


i 
old age has drawn near 


spring: and ear 


charms 





without his perceiving its appearance. 





wegen 


DUTY OF ACTIVE: BED ieVOLENC ile 


No man existing, be his 


: atiny srhad : 
situation wha t nay, is 


cxempted from the duty of enquiring 


What good he 
cas: do to others. That man must have scen 
mankind who is ignorant of human misery ; yet such 
knowledge is not to be acquired by those who con- 
verse merely with wen of their own rank ; the 

must enter into the cottages and garrets of the poor ; 
they must see them adlinl hungry, and thirsty, ex- 


posed to the inclemencies of the weather, to the sud. | 


den attacks or slow wasting of disease ; they must see | 


the effects of their unruly passions, and grovelling vi- 
ces; they must be acquainted with all the conse- 
quences of ignorance and poverty. 
must be known before they can be remedied; yet the 


it becomes a tem- | 


little of 


Evils like these , 


| TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 
than a character in which there is no guile. 
|| which we 


are little aware. Many who would be 


{| Norutne, perhaps, is more beautiful, or more rare, | 
| Guile in- | 
\|sinuates into our hearts and conduct to a degree of | 


shocked at an actual breach of truth, are notwith- | 


|| standing, far from sincere in manner or conversation. 
The mode in which they speak of others, when ab- 
/| sent, is wholly inconsistent with their professions to 
them when present. They will relate a fact, falsely, 
but leaning to that side which tells best for them- 
selves ; they represent their own actions in thie fairest 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
1] 


| selves, and too often at the expense of others. Such 
|| conduct, if not coming under the character of direct 
| falsehood, is certainly a species of deceit to be severe- 
ty condemned, and strictly guarded against, not only 


in ourselyes, but in our children; for we shall find | 
them early prone to arty and quick in imbibing it from | 


others. It is not enough therefore, to speak the truth ; 
our whole behavior to them should be sincere, 


right, fair, and without 


up- 
artifice; and it is experience 
alone that can prove the excellent effects that will re- 
sult from such a course.of conduct: Let all who are 
engaged in the care of children consider it a duty of 
primary, of essential importance, never to employ 
cunning to gain their ends, or to spare trouble. Let 
them not, for instance to prevent a fit of crying, excite 
expectation of a pleasure which they are certain can- 
not be ie or assure a child that a medicine he 
must ta 


Ifa question be asked, 


‘e is nice, when they know to the contrary. 


which they are unwilling or 





ic to answer, let them ey confess it, and be- 





assuming power or knowledge which you do 


not pe ;; for all artifice is not only sinful, but is 
veneruly detected, even by children; and we shall 
experience the truth of the old proverb, ‘a cunning 
tric helys but once, and hinders ever after.’ No 
one Who is not experimentaliy acquainted with chil- 
dren, would conceive how clearly they distinguish be- 
tween truth and wert or how readily they adopt 


tnose edu 


ivocal expedients in their own behalf, which 





they perceive are pt ractised against them. 
TrAY ) DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED! 


BY 


FP. W. Pe. GREENWOOD. 
Ir isas 


from our home. 


ad thing to feel that we must die away 


‘Vell not the invalid who is yearning 
after his distant country, that the atinosphere around 
hun is soft; are filled with balm, and 
from the green carth;—he 
air to his heart would be the 
N that 


eratetul than all the gales of the south, would breathe 


that the cales 
that the gales 


+1 tyyureore ae ne ott 
uuiC LOW C springing 





ws that the softest 
hich hangs over*his native land ; more 


low whispers of anxious aflection ; that the very 
jjicicles clinging to his own eaves, and the snow beat- 
| ine against x own windows, would be far more 


pleasant to his eyes, than the bloom and verdure 
which only more forcibly reminds hun how far he is 
from that one spot which is dearer to him than the 
world be side. Le may, indeed, find estimable friends 
who will do all in their power to promote his comfort 
and assuage his pains; but they cannot supply the 


ie long known and the long loved, they can- 


place of t} g 


not read, as in a book, the mute language of his face : 
they have not learned to wait upon his habits, and an- 
ticipate his wants, and he has not learned to commu- 
| nicate, without hesitation, all his wishes, impressions, 


|| and thoughts, to them. He feels that he is a stran- 
ger; and a more desolate feeling than that could not 


| visit his soul—lHow much is expressed by that form 


ey they have an excuse ever ready for them- || 


Buns BovguaL, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

‘THE Universan Triune—A new and universal 
system of Christian Phil osophy embracing every de. 
partment of Science; ‘Theology, Metaphysics, ang 
’ This is the title of a new work, by 
Francis Leseur, which has just been published by the 
author, in this city. 


Physiology. 


In his introduce ‘tory remarks, he 
says, ‘The Triune system is entirely new, and ‘ws 
its foundation in the unchangeable law of Nature: 
Again he says :— 

‘This system, when understood, confers knowled«, 
at the approach of which, millions of volumes the pro. 
ductions of ages, shall be laid aside and forgo‘ten, or 
remembered only, as the productions of the untiring 
exertions of the immortal mind in searching after s 
knowledge and truth—the effects of intellectual wen. 


1 


ius W andering i in darkness after light. At its approach 


| the darkness that has pervaded the earth since jts 


creation, shall flee away—the pen shall fall from the 
trembling hand of the shall fall 
the Christian 
shall be changed to gratitude, his hope into faith, and 


skeptic—the infidel 
upon his knees before God—the love of 
faith into that holy confirmation which insures hima 
glorious immoriality beyond the power aid disso) 
tion of death.’ 


We have read the explanation, and examined the 


system, and are not prepared to gainsay cl! this, but 







wisdom 
1 


the yreatest depth which our intellect ha: 
fathomed, is displayed in the happy introduction of 
) 


those important words—‘ when understood.’ 


trivance, or, perhaps we should say its discovery, has 
evidently cost much labor, wap perhaps some stronger 


minds, may by a perusal of its pag 


m4 } 4 0 bd » 
n that which to US, IS 





fection of w: Jom, froi 


incomprehensibie. 





Wl TDP EAS 
BN DALES. 


an Tale,’ and 


other poems, by 





‘Manoxa—an Indi 
Willis Gaylord Clark, Esq. some of which, through 
the medium of the periodical press, have already beci 
circulated and universally admired, ‘s 
Mr. Clark 
has not before produced any lengthy poem, nor have 


extensively 
being’ published in a handsome volume 

his numerous and beautiful fugitive pieces been ¢ \. 
lected and published in 4 form, which could enable his 
friends to preserve them. His writings, though want- 
ing the strength and sublimity of some of his conten 


poraries, are of a character, which has gained him as 
They are rich, and 


full, and overflowing, with sweetness of versification, 


many and as ardent admirers. 


“lai 
purity and refinement of sentiment, and classical ele- 


- 


gance of diction ; and his name is already ¢ among the 


brightest stars, in the galaxy of American Literature. 
Such a volume needs no commendation to ensure 
an extensive circulation, in a community which wil 
not fail of appreciating its value. 
James .G. 


. aie : Pit. 
odecimo volumes of 250 pages each, a selection ot 4 


Percival proposes to publish, in two dir 
poems, including those, he considers the best of lus 
pieces, already in print, togetl her with several not yet 
Mr. Percival has many admirers, and 
iate the beauties of 


published. 


there are few who do not appreci 


his poesy. 


A volume of poems by William C. Bryant, Esq. '° 


‘contain the most valuable of his fugitive productions, 


is in press, and will speedily be published in New 
We have, in a previous number, used anoth- 
_er's words, to spea's our own opinion of Mr. Bry ant’s 
| poetry, and as an ardent w orshipper at the shrine of 


York. 


generality of the upper ranks know little what thei | of oriental benediction—May you die among your |, genius, we shall anxiously await the appearance of 


inferiors suffer. 


|| kindred. 


i this offering. 
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Oh, no? we never mention hers 


WORDS BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY, Eso. 


THE PIANO-FORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS SIMPLIFIED AND NEWLY ARRANGED, 


Larghetto e Expressivo. 


EXPRESSLY FOR THE BOUQUET. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


They bid me seck in change of scene, 
The charms that others see ; 
But were T in a foreign land, 
They’d find no change in me. 
‘Tis true that I behold no more, 
The valley where we met; 
I do not see the hawthorn tree, 
But how can I forget? 


a 


THIRD VERSE. 


For Oh! there are so many things 
Recal the past to me;— 

The breeze upon the sunny hills, 
The billows of the sea, 

The rosy tint that decks the sky 
Before the sun has set, 

And every leaf I look upon, 
Forbid me to forget. 


FOURTH VERSE. 


They tell me she is happy now, 
The gayest of the gay; 

They hint that she forgets me, 
I heed not what they say ;— 

Like me, perhaps she struggles with 
Each feeling of regret, 

But if she loves as I have loved, 
She never can forget! 

















; IMPORTANCE OF NOTHING. 
—— is more important than to understand 
e Subject about which we purpose to instruct others. 
Nothing is more acceptable toa hungry man than 
bread and meat. 


J . 
Nothing Promotes happines more than an even 
temper. 














Nothing is more likely to produce wealth than in- 
dustry. 

Nothing will preserve wealth better than economy. 

Nothing adds greater charms to beauty than mod- 
esty and affability. 

Nothing better promotes health than temperance 
and exercise. 


Nothing adds more to the respectability of a man 
than a character for probity in all his actions. 

Nothing is more becoming in youth than respect 
for their elders. 

Nothing, is therefore, more valuable than most 
things ; and nothing, perhaps, would better fill a page. 
than this article. 
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“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the | 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory | 
that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.”’-—Prentice. 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS | rani ea vasa i 





THE RAIS 


Nieur rested upon ! 





G OF LAZARUS. r 
Bethany. The Sun | 
Had vanished from the sky, and the pale moon, 
Gathering his mantle round her, now went up | 
Unto her throne in Heaven} and the stars | 
Shone like a thousand diamond eyes awake 
In night’s own glowing Harem. Oh! methinks, 
Were my heart almost broken, there would come, 
m watching stars 


| 

| 

| 

' 

| 

! 

At the still evening hour, ¥ | 
the ‘light \} 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

i 

| 


Are waken’d to their vigils, 
And silvery clouds are floating#on the breeze, | 
Peace, which like oil vpon the troubled waves, 

Would stiil the raging tem; 
So my worn spirit would forget its woes. | 
And thus the sisters found it. They had watch’@ } 
Beside the couch of Lazarus, and thoughts * 


yest of iny soul— 


Were stirring in their bosoms ; 
Which the lip 


hitter thoughts 
gave uot utterance, but which press {| 
Tuish, till the heart | 

Is almost burstingz.—And they did forget, \ 
| 

} 





Upon the chords of an 








guarcian power, whose love 1 
ildien, still is good, 
Even when he chasteneth.—But when the eve, 
The si 


And its low breathing cadences, came down 


Tivat the unseen and 
Blesseth his erring chi 





er Winged eve des 





vith its deep sh: 


And bathed the earth in silence, then their souls 
Were hushed wit ‘y bowed them down 
in meek submission, as their voiceles 





in them,—and t! 
$ prayer, 
Was wafted on the silent wing of nicht, 

Up to the throne of Heaven. 1| 
Death had 


Sera 
AL aav vroke for 


his errar 





— 
nd!—The broad ¢ glare 
th again. The timid flowers, 

Which the still dews of nicht had bathed in tears, 


> brushed av: ERE a Pn ae : 
brushed aw uing drops, and smiled 





In the calm sunshine. Every living thing 





Was brisk and joyful; the proud soaring lar! 


With 
Ny 






z, began his matin song, 
waters laug 





hed, as o’er their calm 
or s} fap . jo} 
tranquil surface, by the light breeze borne, 


Floated the fragrance-of the new-born flowers, 


And 


a 


And morning’s breathine music. 





Is it not strange 


hat when the things we loved have flitted by, 





Like spirits in a dream, or morning cloud, 





And left us to our loneliness, that all 
Goes on as it is wont; and nature seems 
Even more glorious in her array, 
As if in inockery of our wo. 

Four days 1} 
Had left their silent shadows on the spot 
Where Lazarus was laid; and now the light | 
Of the fifth morn had risen, as they stood 1| 
rhe two pale sisters in their loncliness, | 
And He, 
The Hope of Israel and of man, who came 
In the o’erflowings of a father’s love, 
To raise a fallen world, He too was there 
With his disciples. And as his mild eye 
Rested upon the grave of him he loved 
With more than mortal love, he turned and wept !— 
The Savior wept!—does not that lonely tear, 


Beside the grave of Lazarus. 


Speak more than volumes to the mourner’s soul! i} 
They rolled away the stone—the open grave t 
Was wide before them; and they bowed their heads 
In silence on their bosoms, for their thoughts | 
Were with their brother,—and they lifted not | 
Their moistened eyelids, until Jesus spake, | 
‘He shall arise again.’, No answering tone | 
Re-echoed in their hearts, yet they read hope | 
fn his uplifted eyes, as, with clasped hands 
He poured forth the deep feelings of his soul | 





In silent prayer. ‘Father! thy name be praised, 
That thou hast heard me! Thou, whose willing ear 
Is ever open to my suppliant cry. 

Thy name be praised !'—And then he nearer drew, 
Unto the grave, and with his outstretch’d arms, 
Said, while the deep-toned vault, and echoing hills 
Blended their voices, ‘Lazarus come forth ! 

The chains of death were broken !—He who slept 
Within the 
Waked at that word into a new-born life. 


silent chambers of the grave, 





Ly TILE DYING CHILD. 


BY SPENCER MORTON CLARK. 
Ay! look thy last, fond mother, 
On the beauty of that brow, 
For death’s cold hand is passing o’er 
Its marble stillness now ; 
Those silken eyelids weighing down 
Upon the glazed eye, 
Are telling to thy breaking heart, 
Thy lovely one must die! 


Yes, mother of the dying onc, 
The beautiful must go! 

The pallid cheek and fading eye, 
Aud trembling lip of snow, 

Are signets from the hand of death, 
When unseen angels come 

To bear the young and beautiful 
To their own happy home. 


That soft white hand within thine own, 
May never more entwine 

Its arms around the mother’s neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine; 

Those still cold fingers never more 
Along the forehead fair, 

Shall dally with the raven curls 
That cluster thickly there. 





The flashes of its speaking eye, 
The music of its mirth, 
Shall never more make glad the hearts 


Around the parent’s hearth; 


Then look thy last, fond mother ! 
For the earth shall be above, 
And curtain up thet sleeping one 

i ft > , 


The first born of thy love. 
Put let thy burning thoughts go forth. 


pray that thou imay’st meet 


here worlds shall bow 





> the judginent seat; 





y, that when the wing of death 
s shadowed on thy brow, 


soul may he beside the one 





Tha leepeth ar thee now 
halt Sa Cpelt hear twice now. 





THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

o’er sea and earth, 

the veil of evening fell, 


convert tower sent deeply fortia 





fhe chime of the vesper bell. 


One moment—and that selemn sound 
Fell heavy on the ear; 


But a sterner echo passed around, 
And the Boldest shook to hear. 


*: 





The sta Hea monks thronged un, 


In the torch-light cold and dim; 
And the pr 








t jet fall his incense-cup, 





And the virgin hushed her hymn; 
For a boding clash, and a clanging tramp, 
And a swnmening voice were heard, 
And fretted wall, and tombstone damp, 

To the fearful echo stirred. 


The peasant heard the sound, 
As he sat beside his hearth; 4 
And the song and the dance were hushed around, 
With the fireside tale of mirth. 
The chieftain shook in his bannered hall, 
As the sound of fear drew nigh; 
And the warder shrank from the castle wall, 
As the gleam of spears went by. 











Thou hast thy beauties; 





Wo—wo! to the stranger then; 
At the feast and flow of wine, 

In the red array of mailed men, 
Or bowed at the holy shrine; 

For the wakened pride of an injured land 
Hada burst its iron thrall; 

From the plumed chief to the pilgrim band, 


Wo !—wo!—to the sons of Gaul! 


Proud beings fell that hour, 
With the young and passing fair, 

And the flame went up from come and tower; 
The avenger’s arm was there! 

The stranger priest at the altar stood, 
And clasped his beads in prayer, 

But the holy shrine grew dim with blood ; 
The avenger found him there! 


Wo!—wo! to the sons of Gaul; 
To the serf and mailed lord; 

They were gathered durkly, one and all, 
To the harvest of the sword; 

And the morning sun, with a quiet smile, 
Shone out o’er hill and elen, 

On ruined temple and meuldering pile, 
And the ghastly forms of inen. 





Ay, the sunshine sweetly smit 





As its early glance came forth; 


It had no sympathy with tag iid 


And terrible things of earth; 





And the man of blood that day 1 





it read, 
In a language freely given, 
How ill his dark and midnight deed 
Became the calm of heaven. 
From Biackwood’s Magazine. 
CHRISTMAS. 
Br merry all, be merry all, 
“ ith holly dress 


are the son v, 


he festive hall, 





he feast, the ball, 


To welcome merry Christmas. 


} 


And oh, remember, gentles gay 





’ 


For you who bask in summer 





The year is ail one holicay— 





The poor have only Christmas 


While you with velvet mantles o'er, 

Defy Decetnber’s tempest’s roar, 

Oh?! spare one garment from your stor 
To clothe the poor at Christinas. 


Froin blazing loads of fuel, whiie 


Within your home, dwells summer’s smile, 
Oh! spare one faggot from the pile, 


To warm the poor at Christmas 


When you the costly banquet deal 





To guests who never fainine feel, 





Oh! spare one morsel from your meal, 
To fe d the poor at Christmas. 


When generous wine your care controls, 

And gives new joys to happiest souls, 

Oh! spare one goblet from your bowls, 
To cheer the poor at Christmas. 


So shall each note of mirth appear 
As sweet to Heaven as praise or prayer, 
And angels in their carols there, 

Shali bless the rich at Christinas. 





Wi NTER. 

BY BERNARD BARTON. 

stormier ones, I own, 
Than those of thy precursors; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty 

And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky ;— 
Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh. 


Through leafless boughs, with ivy overgrown, 
Thou hast thy decorations too, although 
Thou art austere ; thy studded mantle, gay 
With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Golconda’s; and thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
lopes nature, till her features seem 
ke pale, but lovely ones, seen when we dream. 











